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Foreign Exchange 


V-THE STERLING 


THE STERLING AREA TODAY is a monetary area defined 
by the United Kingdom Government from time to 
time in terms of its Exchange Control regulations. 
This statutory recognition is the latest stage in an 
evolutionary process which has been going on for 
about a hundred years, during which sterling became 
firmly established as a major world currency. The 
beginnings of the sterling area go back to the time 
when overseas countries commenced to hold more 
sterling than they needed to finance current require- 
ments. That is, they started to hold sterling as well as 
gold as their monetary reserves, because sterling was 
a safe currency which could be used to settle trans- 
actions anywhere in the world. In the nineteenth 
century Britain was the world’s largest trading nation 
and supplier of capital. London had by then become 
the financial centre of the world, and many countries 
found it convenient to link their currencies to sterling. 
Britain was then on the gold standard, which meant 
that sterling could always be turned into gold at a 
known parity. 
The Sterling Bloc 

The appearance of a more or less definite group of 
currencies linked with sterling began in 1931 when 
the United Kingdom suspended the gold standard 
and allowed sterling to depreciate relative to gold and 
the dollar. This act forced the many countries which 
held sterling as their monetary reserves to decide 
whether they would link their currencies to sterling 
or to gold. Before 1931 it did not matter much 
whether gold or sterling was the monetary reserve, 
becouse these were freely interchangeable (except for 
the period between 1914 and 1925). This position was 
completely changed in 1931. From the confusion in 
exchange rates which resulted from Britain’s action 
in suspending the gold standard and allowing sterling 
to depreciate. there emerged an area of exchange 
stability whicn became known as the “sterling bloc”. 
The first group to continue to tie their currencies to 
sterling was the British Commonwealth, with the 
exception of Canada which chose the middle course 
between sterling and the U.S. dollar. Portugal was the 
first non-British country to decide to remain with 
sterling. Countries which formed the “sterling bloc’ 
can be divided into several groups: firstly, those 
which at once depreciated their currencies along with 
sterling, (Egypt, India, Iraq, Portugal); secondly, those 
which held their parity with gold for a time before 
depreciating their currencies in one step (Estonia 
(1933), Latvia (1936), Thailand (1932), South Africa 
(1932) ); thirdly, those which left the gold standard 
soon after sterling did but allowed their currencies to 
fluctuate for a time before linking directly to sterling 
(Sweden, Norway, Finland and Denmark, all in 1933); 
fourthly, those which were on a sterling exchange 
standard before 1931 (Australia, New Zealand and 
Argentina). Some of these countries maintained their 
old parity with sterling, Le. they depreciated to the 
same extent as sterling, but others took the opportun- 
ity (either in 1931 or later) to peg their currency lower 
than its former sterling value. For example, New 
Zealand's rate of exchange with sterling, which was 
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£N.Z.110 = £Stg.100 in 1931, was altered to £N.Z.124 
= fStg.100 in January, 1933. 

Many motives impelled countries to join the 
“sterling bloc”. For the British Commonwealth other 
than Canada the decision to remain linked to sterling 
was more or less automatic. Part of the Common- 
wealth had already left the gold standard before 1931 
and for the remainder the only decision to be made 
was the extent to which sterling should be followed. 
But both within and outside the Commonwealth there 
were good economic reasons for the choice. The 
countries concerned had always been in close financial 
and commercial contact with the United Kingdom. 
\ large part of their foreign wade was conducted 
with the United Kingdom, most of their external 
trade was financed in sterling, and many of them had 
short and long term capital liabilities in London. The 
traditional political and commercial ties within the 
Commonwealth were strengthened further by the 
Ottawa system of imperial preference in 1932, and the 
United Kingdom's connections with non-British coun- 
tries were reinforced by a series of bi-lateral trade 
agreements. Some twenty of these were negotiated 
between 1931 and 1937. It was a matter of great 
importance to all these countries firstly to maintain 
stable exchange rates with their principal trading 
partner, and secondly to safeguard their competitive 
position on the British market by allowing their 
currencies to depreciate in company with sterling. 
Failure to do so would have meant that their curren- 
cies were “over-valued” relative to sterling, and this 
would have compelled them cither to deflate their 
costs or to lose their competitive position in the 
British market. 

Finally, internal prices in the United Kingdom 
remained comparatively stable while those in the 
“yold bloc” countries (i.e. those that did not allow 
their currencies to appreciate but remained tempor- 
arily on the gold standard) fell steadily. Experience 
after 1931 soon showed that sterling offered some 
stability which was lacking in other currencies, and by 
adhering to a sterling standard it was possible to 
maintain stable exchange rates. 

At this stage of its development the characteristics 
of the “sterling bloc” were clearly recognizable. It was 
an area in which the countries concerned kept their 
currencies at a fixed relationship with sterling and 
held their exchange reserves either wholly or partly in 
sterling balances or sterling securities. This relation- 
ship existed irrespective of whether or not the 
countries concerned were technically on the gold 
standard. The events of 1931 were significant because 
they showed which countries were prepared to follow 
the United Kingdom in suspending the gold standard 
and allowing their currencies to depreciate in terms of 
gold. Having freed themselves from the obligation to 


convert their currencies into gold at fixed prices, and 


having allowed their exchange rates to move more or 
less freely, these countries were no longer under 
pressure to reduce their price levels and could adopt 
the principle of a managed paper currency. 
Membership of the “sterling bloc” was voluntary 
and informal. There was no organisation or agreement 








involved, and no attempt to pursue a common 
monetary policy nor to confer as a unit on monetary 
matters. Adherence to the bloc was a matter of con- 
venience and self interest of the participating coun- 
tries. Members had access to the London market tor 
capital and foreign exchange and although Britain 
was no longer on the gold standard sterling was con 
vertible into other currencies. 


War and Post War Developments 


The outbreak of war in 1959 caused several funda 
mental changes in what now came to be officially 
called the “sterling area”. Firstly, several European 
countries formally severed their link with sterling. 
For example, in August, 1959, Sweden, Norway and 
Finland discontinued the use of sterling as a basis for 
their foreign exchange quotations and used the United 
States dollar instead. Denmark followed suit in Sep- 
tember. Secondly, exchange control had to be intro- 
duced in the United Kingdom as a war measure and 
for this purpose the sterling area was recognised as a 
single unit. Membership of the area was defined by 
the British Government in July, 1940, when it com- 
prised the British Commonwealth (exclusive of 
Canada, Newfoundland and Hong Kong) Egypt, the 
Sudan, Iraq and Iceland. The Faroe Islands were 
included after 1941. Thus for the first time in its 
history the sterling area was given a legal basis. 

The essential features were as follows:- 

(a) All transactions within the area, including cap- 
ital movements, were free from control by the 
United Kingdom. 

(b) The United Kingdom rules relating to remit 
tances outside the area were broadly adhered to 
by the other participating countries. It was 
reasonable that funds should be freely remit 
table from London to other members of the 
area only if those countries co-operated with 
the United Kingdom’s policy in’ respect of 
remittances to non-sterling countries. Otherwise 
there would be a “leakage” of funds from the 
United Kingdom, whose reserves of gold and 
dollars would thereby be reduced and the pur- 
pose of exchange control frustrated. 

To meet the specially urgent problem created by 
the dollar shortage, a “dollar pool” was formed 
round the nucleus of the gold and dollars held 
by the Exchange Equalisation Account. Mem 
bers of the sterling area agreed that any surplus 
of dollars earned by them would be paid into 
the pool, and the United Kingdom agreed that 
they could draw on the pool to finance any 
dollar deficit, provided of course that they 
exercised due restraint in dollar expenditure 
and sought to increase their dollar carnings 
wherever possible. This general understanding 
still applies, although special arrangements 
exist for South Africa and some of the colonial 
territories 

Transactions between the sterling area and othe) 
countries were regulated by a series of bi-lateral 
agreements, which set out inter alia the extent 
to which sterling could be used by those coun 
tries for payments to third countries. 

(e) Subject to the above agreed rules being adhered 
to, the United Kingdom authorities did not 
impose any restrictions on the exchange trans 
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actions of other members of the sterling area, 
including transfers of sterling in London to 
non-residents of the sterling area. 

There is nothing in the steriing area arrange- 
ments to prevent other members of the area 
from applying such additional exchange and 
import controls as their own circumstances may 
require. 

Since 1945 the sterling area has been concerned with 
the problems that have faced sterling as an inter 
national currency. “Vhese problems, connected mainly 
with the convertibility of sterling into dollars, have 
made it necessary for the wartime restrictions on the 
transferability of sterling to be maintained, with 
modifications from time to time. The objective has 
been to allow as much freedom as possible in the use 
of sterling by non-members of the sterling area, and 
for one bricl period of a tew weeks in 1947 converti- 
bility of sterling into dollars was restored. 

Changes in membership of the sterling area, (since 
1947 officially known as the “Scheduled Territories’) 
occur from time to time. Palestine and Egypt lett 
in 1948 and Jordan became a member in 1950. At 
present the members are the British Commonwealth 
(except Canada), British Mandated ‘Territories and 
Protectorates, and Burma, Eire, Iceland, Iraq and 
Jordan, 


Advantages and Obligations of Membership 


For New Zealand the advantages to be derived from 
parucipation in sterling area arrangements are con- 
siderable. They include the tollowing:— 

(a) There are no restrictions on payments from the 

United Kingdom and most other sterling area 
countries to New Zealand. 
We retain full use of the facilities provided in 
the London exchange market for the multilat 
eral settlement of our exchange transactions. 
\ny deficit in our balance of payments with 
other countries can be financed by the use of 
our sterling funds in London. ‘This is particu 
larly important in relation to the dollar area, 
with which New Zealand has a_ persistent 
deficit. If we had been outside the sterling area 
in the period since 1939 we would have had to 
carn, through our own trade with North 
America, every dollar we spent, and that would 
have meant even more severe restrictions on 
dollar expenditure. 

Membership of the sterling area involves, of course, 
some corresponding obligations. ‘These are not im 
posed on us—they are things which we willingly 
accept. They are:- 

1. To base our exchange control procedures and 
restrictions, in respect of remittances outside 
the sterling area, on those of the United King- 
dom. 

To contribute to the general pool any surplus 
we may earn in our transactions with the dollar 
area. 

These obligations, which are in general agreed upon 
by all members of the sterling area, are not onerous. 
They represent our contribution to the effective 
working of a system within which restrictions are at 
a minimum and which is based on the widest possible 
use of sterling as an international currency. [t is in our 
own interests to help to keep sterling strong. 
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Public Accounts, 1950-51 


[HE ABSTRACT OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS for the yeat 
ended 3lst March, 1951, was gazetted on 23rd May. 
Details of receipts and expenditure of the Consolidated 
Fund, Social Security Fund, War Expenses Account 
and National Development Loans Account appear on 
pages 88 and 89 of this issue. The War Expenses 
Account is included for comparative purposes only, as 
it was closed on Ist April, 1950. (See “Statistical Sum- 
mary”, August, 1950). 

The revenue and expenditure of the main non- 
capital accounts—the Consolidated and Social Security 
Funds—are further summarised below and the actual 
totals expressed as a percentage of total revenue. 

All classes of taxation (except film-hire tax) showed 
increases over the estimates, the largest being £2.9 
million for income tax and £1.7 million for stamp 
and death duties. Departmental receipts (included 
in “Other’’) were £3 million more than estimated. 

Expenditure varied little from the estimates despite 
the payment of £2 million in Christmas bonuses to 
social security beneficiaries and the 15 per cent wage 
increase granted six weeks before the end of the finan- 
cial year. The largest variation is in the item 
“Amortisation of debt” and is accounted for by the 
cancellation of £3 million of Treasury Bills. 

Of the current surplus of £8.7 million shown after 
providing for this redemption of bills, the Government 
proposes to use £3 million to pay a bonus of £5 per 
child to the parents or guardians of about 600,000 
children in New Zealand; £0.46 million will stay in 
the Social Security Fund to increase its working 
balance; and the remaining £5.25 million will be used 
to open a War Emergency Account, This last payment 
is in addition to the £3.95 million transferred to the 
Defence Fund and included in the “Defence” estimates 
and expenditure, Nothing was spent from the Defence 
Fund in 1950-51. 





Per cent 
of Total 


| estimnated | Actual 
| | Revenue 


(£ millions) 
Taxation 09 | 158.0 
Other | 18.8 21.7 


Revenue: 


169.7 | 179.7 





Expenditure: 

Interest 17.4 
Amortisation and 

demption of debt 
Defence 144 
Law and Order 
Maintenance of works, 

services and high- 

ways 
Health 
Education 
Stabilisation 
Social Security and 

Pensions: 
Medical and Hospital 
Monetary benefits & | 
war pensions ho 2 25.2 

Other Social Security 

payments & Expenses : 04 
Other Expenditure | 28 15.9 


Total | f i: ; 95.2 i 





Surplus | d 8.7 48 
The National Development Loans Account also 
showed a surplus for the financial year. Revenue 
amounted to £33.98 million, of which £10.53 million 
came from National Savings and the remainder from 
public loans. Expenditure, consisting almost entirely 
of transfers to various Works Accounts, amounted to 
£28.76 million. The surplus of £5.22 million will be 
carried forward to help finance the current year’s 
works programme 














Guaranteed Prices for Dairy Produce— 


UNDER THE PRIMARY PRODUCTS MARKETING ACT, 1936, 
the Government was authorised to acquire ownership 
of primary products at prices to be fixed by it from 
time to time; and, in respect of produce intended for 
consumption within New Zealand, either to acquire 
ownership at fixed prices or to control its sale and 
distribution. The purpose was to protect farmers 
against the undesirable effects of fluctuations in 
market prices, and thus to contribute to the general 
economic stability of the whole country. 

The first products to be covered by the guaranteed 
price scheme were butter and cheese. In fixing the 
prices for the first season (beginning August, 1936) 
the Marketing Department, which had been specially 
created to act on behalf of the Government, was 
required to take into consideration the prices ruling 
in a period from eight to ten years immediately prior 
to July, 1935. In subsequent years, consideration had 
to be given also to the following points:— 


How They are Calculated 


(a) The necessity in the public interest of main- 
taining the stability and efficiency of the dairy 
industry. 

(>) The costs involved in the efficient production of 
dairy produce. 

(c) The general standard of living of persons 
engaged in the dairy industry in comparison 
with the general standard of living throughout 
New Zealand. 

(d) The estimated cost of marketing the dairy 
produce involved. 

(e) Any other matters deemed to be relevant. 

The prices were to be sufficient to assure to any 
eficient producer in the dairy industry under usual 
conditions and in normal circumstances a sufficient 
return from his business to maintain himself and his 
family in a reasonable state of comfort. 

These same factors must now be taken into account 
by the Dairy Products Marketing Commission which 





in 1947. took over from the Marketing Department full 
responsibility for the marketing of dairy produce. In 
addition, the Commission must have regard to the 
promotion of general economic stability in New 
Zealand. 

\t the present time the guaranteed price is fixed by 
the Dairy Products Marketing Commission at the 
beginning of each new season. The basis of calcula- 
tion is the cost of production on an “average eff ient 
dairy farm” as agreed on by the Guaranteed Price 
Advisory Committee of 1938. The standards fixed by 
that Committee were as follows:— 

(a) 48 cows averaging 250 pounds of butterfat each 

per year. Total, 12,000 Ibs, of fat. 

(b) Two units of male adult labour or its equiv- 

alent in female or family labour. 

(c) Interest on capital based on a capitalisation of 

£75 per cow. Interest is allowed at 1} per cent. 
In addition to the cash return the dairy farm 
owner receives the value of house and perquis- 
ites, estimated in 1938 to be worth £1. 10. 0. per 
week. 

Calculations are then made of production costs on 
such a farm, covering working and maintenance costs 
and labour (including the farmer's own reward). 
Allowance is also made for the fact that farmers 
supplying a butter factory have skim milk which can 
be used to raise pigs (which are estimated to bring a 
net return of 1.54 pence per pound of butterfat) 
whereas suppliers of cheese factories do not have this 
additional source of revenue. The total costs of farm 
production are calculated at so many pence per pound 
of butterfat. The resultant figure relates to the price 
of butterfat used for butter; a differential margin of 
2d. per Ib. is added in respect of cheese. 

The next step is the calculation of factory costs, 
i.e. the cost of turning cream into butter, andmilk into 
cheese, and transporting the finished products to the 
point where they are loaded on board ship for export. 
Factory costs are calculated in terms of pence per 
pound of butterfat, and the total of farm and factory 
costs is then converted into pence per pound of butter 
for cheese, f.0.b. (To convert prices of butterfat into 
prices of butter and cheese, standard ratios are used— 
an “over-run” of 1.2175 for butter, and a net “yield” 
of 2.45 for cheese), It is this final f.o.b. figure which 
is the Guaranteed Price, and is the price which the 
Dairy Products Marketing Commission pays to the 
dairy factories. It is calculated to be sufficient to cover 
all costs of production and to give the farmer an 
adequate return for his labour and his capital. 

The basis of calculation of the guaranteed prices for 
butter and cheese for the period from 15th February 
to 3lst July, 1951 is as follows: 





Pence per pound of 
butterfat 
Farm working and maintenance costs 10.905 
3.210 


18.892 


Interest on Capital 
Labour reward 
Potal 52.947 
Less return from pigs 1.510 
Estimated payout to farmer for butter 31.407 
Differential margin for cheese 2 000 


Estimated payout to farmer for cheese 33.407 
Factory costs: 


for butter 3.388 
for cheese 6.490 
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Ihe guaranteed prices for dairy produce for the 
same period are as follows:— 





Pence per pound 
f.o.b. 
Butter: 
Finest Grade: 91 points and over 
93 to 934 points 


28.7041 

28.5791 (basic 
price) 

28.5166 

28.3291 

27.8291 


First Grade: 92 to 92} points 
90 to O14 points 


Second Grade 


Cheese: 
Finest Grade: 914 points and over 15.81425 
93 to 934 points 15.783 
First Grade: 92 to 924 points 15.658 (basic 
price) 
15.5955 
15.4080 


91 to 914 points 
Second Grade 











Prices are also fixed for whey butter. The basic price for butter 


is equivalent to 266 9 per ewt., and for cheese 1416/2 per cwt.) 


The higher prices for the better grades of produce 
are paid in order to provide an incentive to farmers 
and factories to achieve the best possible quality in 
their products. 


The Dairy Products Marketing Commission, having 
acquired the produce from the dairy factories at the 
guaranteed prices above, re-sells most of it to the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food at prices agreed in 
terms of the seven-year bulk-purchase contract of 1948. 
These prices are in terms of shillings sterling per 
hundredweight f.0.b. For the 1950-51 season the con- 
tract prices are:— 





Butter: 
Finest grade: 93 points and over 
First grade: 


Second grade 
Cheese: 


Finest and First Grade: 91 points and over 


Second grade: 











\ small portion of the exportable surplus of dairy 
produce is not covered by the contract with the United 
Kingdom Government and is sold in other countries. 
The prices recently obtained on such sales have been 
above the contract prices. 

Any difference between the guaranteed price and 
the sale price is credited or debited (after payment of 
administrative costs and subsidies, mainly on fertil- 
isers) to the Dairy Industry Stabilization Account, 
which is administered by the Commission, the funds 
being held for the ultimate benefit of the dairy 
industry. On 8Ist July, 1950 the amount held in that 
account totalled £18.5 million. 

For dairy produce sold locally the amount received 
by dairy companies is made up by Government subsidy 
to the equivalent of the guaranteed price, so that the 
return to the farmer will be the same whether the 
produce is sold for export or on the local market. 
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World Production and Consumption of Wool 


STATISTICS OF WOOL PRODUCTION and consumption 
published by the Commonwealth Economic Commit- 
tee show that world wool production is expanding 
slowly and now exceeds the pre-war average by about 
10 per cent. Total flocks, estimated at 713 million head 
for 1949-50, have not yet regained the pre-war level of 
743 million head. In spite of the gradual increase, 
production has been considerably below consumption 
since the 1945-46 season, the shortage being met from 
supply stocks mainly in the hands of the Joint Organ- 
isation. 

The following tables indicate that the estimated 
production for the 1950-51 season, plus drawings from 
supply stocks which together constitute the supply for 
the 1951 calendar year, will necessitate a reduction 
of about 10 per cent in the rate of consumption in 
1951 compared with 1950. Failing such a reduction 
trade stocks, which have been built up during the 


period the supply stocks of the Joint Organisation 
have been available, will begin to decline. 


ESTIMATED WORLD CONSUMPTION OF RAW WOOL 


(million lb.—clean basis) 





Calendar Year  1934-38* 1947 1918 1950+ 


650 
524 
255 
200 
120 


330 698 693 
443 194 
256 256 
155 170 

40 47 
879 873 


United States 
United Kingdom 
France 

Soviet Union 
Germany 

Other 


2,471 = 2,533 











* Average + Provisional 


ESTIMATED WORLD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF RAW WOOL 


(million lb.—clean_ basis) 


Source: “Economist: Records and Statistics Supplement”, 3rd March, 1951. 





Season 1945-46 


New clip 2,084 
Add:— 


Off-take from supply stocks 897 


2.981 


Total supply 
Deduct:— 


Consumption 1,932 


Net changes in trade stocks +1049 


Trade stocks as at beginning of 


season (Ist July) 410 





25 


1946-47 


2,146 


9 


2.398 


2,368 


1,459 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 


2,157 2,257+ 


2,288+ 
368 

2,625 

2,497 


128 





1,408 





+ Provisional 





Current Notes 


Subsidies 1950-51 

In May, 1950, subsidies on consumer goods, coal and 
railway freights were cut by an amount estimated to 
save £9 million during the remainder of the financial 
vear 1950-51, and £12 million in a full year. The sum 
allowed for subsidies in last year’s estimates was 
£9,520,385 but the actual amount expended on 
stabilisation during 1950-51 was £9,371,508. 

Because of the large rise in wool prices, the Govern- 
ment re-introduced the subsidy of 50 per cent of the 
auction price on all wool purchased by local mills 
during the season ending 30th June, 1951. Imported 
woollen and worsted yarns and tops have also been 
subsidised as from Ist October, 1950. It was estimated 
in December that the wool subsidy would cost £3 
million a year, subject to changes in wool prices from 
those then ruling. The butter subsidy was reduced 
from 10d. to 4d. per Ib. in May, 1950, but was raised 


to almost 6d. per Ib. in August following a rise in the 
guaranteed price. A further rise in the guaranteed 
price in February increased the subsidy by over 1d. 
per Ib. 


War Emergency Account 


Commenting on the Public Accounts, the Prime 
Minister announced on 22nd May that a War Emerg- 
ency Account, with a target of £100 million, is to be 
built up from current revenue. The sum of £5.25 
million from last year’s surplus in the Public Accounts 
will open the fund. Mr. Holland added that in the 
event of these funds not being needed for war pur- 
poses, they could be used “to help cushion the effects 
on the national economy of a return to more normal 
price levels”. 

This provision is in addition to the Defence Fund, 
which was opened in 1949 to spread the cost of 





obtaining modern equipment for the armed services. 
This fund now stands at £6.98 million, of which £1.6 
million was voted from current revenues in 1948-49, 
£1.3 million in 1949-50, and £3.95 million in 1950-51. 


Import Control 


A list of 81 further items exempted from import 
licensing provided they come from soft currency 
sources was gazetted on 3lst May. This list includes 
prefabricated houses, woollen yarns, bricks and roofing 
tiles, gas cooking and heating apparatus, and various 
leathers. About two-thirds of the items previously 
controlled have now been exempted in so far as they 
come from soft currency sources. 

On 17th May the Board of Trade issued its third 
and final major list of items which are to be consid- 
ered with a view to removing them from import 
licensing. Numbering 162 items, this list covers a wide 
range of goods most of which are manufactured in 
New Zealand. Manufacturers and others have the 
opportunity to oppose such exemptions, objections in 
this case having to be lodged by 29th July. 


Reserve Price for Wool 


Proposals for a reserve price scheme for wool were 
discussed at the Commonwealth Wool Conference 
which was held in London in March, 1950 and 
attended by representatives from the United Kingdom, 
\ustralian, New Zealand and South African Govern- 
ments. It was agreed that the floor price scheme 
operated since 1945 by the Joint Organisation had had 
a stabilising influence and the conference considered 
the advisability of a similar scheme to take over this 
function when the Joint Organisation ceased opera- 
tion. 

\pproval for such a scheme has now been given by 
all Governments represented at the London Wool 
Conference, save that Australia’s consent is subject to 
the approval of a referendum to wool growers which 
will be held shortly. Briefly, the scheme provides for 
the setting up of an organisation to buy wool in 
\ustralia, New Zealand and South Africa when the 
price falls below a determined level, and to resell the 
wool later when the price is higher. The reserve price 
will be approved by the participating Governments 
normally at the beginning of each season, No precise 
formula is laid down for determining the reserve 
prices, but it is not contemplated that they will be 
raised to keep in line with boom prices for wool. The 
policy of resale will also be subject to the approval of 
Governments, but there will be a central authority 
in London which will recommend to Governments the 
general level of reserve prices and the selling policy to 
be followed, and which will generally co-ordinate the 
working of the scheme. In each of the three wool 
growing countries there will be separate authorities 
which will carry out local operations. 

The central authority will have at its disposal (66 
million sterling, of which the United Kingdom will 
contribute £12 million, Australia £38.48 million, New 
Zealand £9 million and South Africa £6.52 million. 
The United Kingdom’s contribution will be divided 
amongst the producing countries as follows:—Australia 
£8.544 million, New Zealand £2 million and South 
Africa £1.456 million, 
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‘The funds will be provided mainly by undistributed 
profits of the Joint Organisation, supplemented in 
Australia by the proceeds of this year’s levy on pro- 
ducers. 


PRINCIPAL NEW ZEALAND STATISTICS 


The table on pages 86 and 87 presents a selection 
of the main New Zealand statistics on production, 
trade, finance and prices. The following explanatory 
notes will assist in interpretation of the figures:— 


Mean Total Population: For year ended 31st March. Includes 
Maoris. 


Farm Production: June year. 


Factory Production: March year. Excludes processing of 
primary products included in other groups. 


Total Production: Includes groups not shown separately. No 
allowance is made for different production years of different 
groups. 


Value of Building Permits: Covers permits issued for new build- 
ings and dwellings, and alterations and additions, in all urban 
districts. 


National Income: For full details see the Official Estimates of 
National Income and Expenditure published by the Census and 
Statistics Department as a supplement to the Abstract of 
Statistics. 


Public Finance: “Current Expenditure—Other” is the total of 
expenditure from the Consolidated Fund and the War Expenses 
Account, excluding transfers from the Consolidated Fund to the 
War Expenses Account and Social Security Fund. 


Public Debt: Overseas debt is converted at the same rate 
throughout, ie. f£stg.100 = £N.Z.100 = £A.125, and excludes 
fstg.24.lm. of funded debt and f£stg.2.lIm. of other debt in 
respect of which payments of interest and principal were sus- 
pended by agreement with the United Kingdom Government 
in 1931, As at 31st March. 


Trade and Exchange: Imports valued at current domestic value 
in the country of origin, plus 10 per cent. Exports valued f.0.b 
including re-exports, ships’ stores and gold. 


“Balance of Exchange Transactions” figures are obtained from 
records of receipts and payments of overseas currency by the 
banking system. Monthly figures for Imports, Exports and 
Balance of Exchange Transactions are twelve months running 
totals, 


Money and Banking: “Volume of Money” comprises notes and 
coin held by the public, plus demand deposits at the trad- 
ing banks, plus Government and other demand deposits at 
Reserve Bank, excluding Trading Banks’ balances and wool 
retention balances held at Reserve Bank. “Net Overseas Assets 
(Revised Series)” is the total of foreign exchange and overseas 
investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect 
of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. “Credit Balances 
in Savings Accounts”, is the total of balances in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, Trustee Savings Banks, National Savings Accounts 
and War Gratuity Accounts. Interest is credited in March of 
each year; for National Savings Accounts interest calculated for 
the year ended 30th June is not included in the total until, the 
following March. 


Government Security Yield: Based on 1953-57 3}°% stock until 
1943; thereafter 1960-63 3°% stock. 


Consumers’ (Retail) Price Index: For full details see the supple 
ment to the October-November, 1949, Abstract of Statistics. 


Unemployed: Includes males only. Until September, 1945, the 
figures relate to males receiving unemployment benefits or work- 
ing on a subsidised basis. Since then the figures relate to males 
registered with the Labour and Employment Department as 
being disengaged. Subsidised workers are not included in this 
category. In April, 1939, a large number were transferred from 
unemployment to other social security benefits, e.g., sickness 
benefit. Monthly figures are as at the end of each month and 
annual figures are the averages Of such monthly figures. 
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I—RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
(£N.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 





Average of sabiliti 
g Demand Liabilities Reserve Advances to State Other 


- eekly ‘ sank Wool ‘ - ye ; Invest- x Advances Other 
—_— | tvotes State | Banks | Retention) Other Gold Sterling | Other ments Market's Other and 


— Accountt Exchange i-xchange Orgns Discounts | 
1944 37,453 | 13,234 | 32,987 2,802 33,720 11,509 2,760 34,861 
1945 41,123 12,228 43,972 if 2.802 60,064 11,797 2085 24163 
1946 45,169 17,302 59,731 52 2,802 81,332 5,991 961 35,127 
1947 47,682 13,265 57,102 8. 2,802 85,300 4,576 1,157 28,510 
1948* 48,930 13.22 57,706 38 65,090 10,496 1,698 35.182 
1949 51,312 | 11,384° | 73,837 355 3,223 48,995 41,855 3482 37,628 
1950 55,126 15,446 74,239 7 mS oe 51,319 56 31,313 5.09% 52.245 
Last Wednes- 


day in Month: 

1950—--May 53,893 10,635 83,973 997 ; 59,309 31 | 27.658 6.254 53,000 
June 54,148 18,262 76,879 82: 259 58,652 209 27,658 5,094 53,000 
July 54,722 | 13,920 75,101 302 323 © 57,882 9 22658 3,483 53,000 
‘Aug, | 54,550 10,590 72,249 x 56,678 5 17.658 3077 53,020 
Sept. | 54,307 11,674 70,822 38 426 52,058 5 21,974 2,789 53,000 
Oct. 55,274 | 11,323 | 72,302 ,007 © 49,783 57 | 25,974 3,206 53,244 
Nov. | 57,473 12,556 70,210 9 : 49.596 389 | 25,974 3 54,292 
Dec. 62,216 | 14,985 62,579 | 3,114 55€ 697 47,946 3: 30.974 3,55 54.178 


AD N nnn 


1951—Jan. 58,583 17,416 67,367 | 10,889 39. 4, 50,702 35,974 4.&: 53.000 9.180 
Feb. 57,704 | 29,924 67,390 | 7,859 / 4,87 56,333 35,974 53,000 8,855 
Mar. 58,418 44,884 | 49,060 | 6,741 75 932 60,970 27,974 53,000 7,217 
Apr. 58.675 21,673 65,834 | 3,849 5 95 64.916 : 15,974 50,000 7,270 
May = 58,413 10,544 75,902 | 1,238 4.718 | 5,07 73,802 10,974 50,694 6,832 
June 6 58,866 8898 76,561 1,459 5,08 74,821 ‘ 7,974 50,000 | 6,707 
"13 58819 9,494 73,026 2.965 1,830 | 5,092 75,034 58 7,974 50,000 6,707 

20, 59,307 | 10,194 | 73,682 | 2,670 2,718 | 5,148 76,918 7,974 50,000 6,495 
27, 59.804 | 11,589 | 73,694 2,879 | 1,913 mL 78,120 419 7974 50,000 6495 
% On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. ct icy at rate, > £N.Z.100. 
*ricr to 1950 the figures for “Other Exchange” are incuded under “Other Assets” 


* 
t Held temporarily pending transfer to Wool Retention Accounts at trading banks ee text page 19 of February, 1951 issue 


wiuwn 


mm - 
Ww UIST & ho N bo 
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II—TRADING BANKS 
(£N.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 





LIABILITIES (in New Zealand) sii 
Average of Time : ASSETS Unexercised 
Monthly Woo phn rrr Overdraft 


=e io and Time ? cers’ lo ° ee Se, Advances 
Figures: Demand ar sJanker Net O'sez Se seo Authorities 


Govt th Discounts 


Ret: ntio ic Lilteie - 
pom fee Other Liabilities Cash* 


1944 88,644 30,480 119,125 39,384 k 36,141 42 46,806 37,120 
1945 99,836 31,634» 131,470 52.402 3, 29.335 2.47: 51.618 40,274 
i946 117,071 34.414 151,485 67.794 o 26,168 29. 58,342 45,041 
1947 128,115 37,870 165,984 66,041 J.é7- 20.913 ’ 76.247 46,669 
1948* 138,211 40,403 178.614 68.814 3, 16,953 i 86.470 50.650 
1949 150,699 39,016 189.715 86,120 52 12.856 r 3k 81.981 57.686 
1950 167,526 39,787 207,313 86.674 a 11.730 94.065 64.178 
Last Wednes- 
day in Month: 
1950— May 173,680 40,231 213.911 94,284 11,730 1,690 90,936 62.641 
June 165,432 40,194 205,626 87.611 18,605 11,730 1,688 91,573 63,116 
July 163,306 39,800 203.106 86,307 16,169 11,730 1,667 90,607 64.714 
Aug. 157.556 40,084 197.640 83,5354 12.302 11,730 1,652 97 819 64.285 
Sept. 157,883 40,834 198.717 81,797 13.374 1.7. 1.649 06,473 64.143 
Oct. 162,324 40,094 202.418 83,610 13,927 73 1,646 97 087 67,889 
Nov. 164,530 39,827 20-4,357 83,751 9.670 v2 105,113 66.274 
Dec.20 186,616 39,538 226,153 70,339 22.013 7X 108.979 71.347 


Ss 
Pal 


112.617 72.2 
118.287 
133,271 
135,921 
137,636 


1951—Jan. 194,692 784 39,805 35,2) 79.759 32.482 
Feb. 193,039 4886 39,156 37,08 80.156 34.033 
Mar. 193,709 9644 39,770 ‘ 60,784 31.504 
Apr. 202,906 13,485 40,074 256-4 77.953 | 30,000 
May 210,769 16,441. 40,302 3512 87,423 34.018 


SYMON NON 
ot ot tes ot Cad 
vie. eel ee! 
Stn tn 





* Bankers’ Cash includes Notes and Coin, and Balances at Reserve Bank t See text page 19 of February, 1951 issue 
* On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z currency at rate, £Stg.100 £N.Z.100 
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III-PRINCIPAL NEW 


SEE PAGE 84 FOR NOTES ON 


ANN 





March Year 


1938-39 
19-40-41 

1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 





Mean 
Total 
Population 


(000) 


1,611 
1,636 
1,630 
1,640 
1,638 
1,665 
1,711 
1,773 
1,813 
1,851 
1,891 





Farm Production 


Value 
| 


£N.Z. 
millions 
81.9 
98.7 
97.3 
98.6 
98.9 
116.4 
112.8 
131.4 
155.0 
168.8* 


Volume 
1938-39 
100 
100 
116 
111 
108 
105 
113 
107 
110 
113 


117* 


Persons 
Engaged 


(000) 


89 

98 
100 

97 
100 
104 
110 
116 
120 
122 





Factory Production 
Added 

Value 

EN.Z 
millions 


30.5 


Value 
£N.Z. 
millions 
136.1 
160.4 
163.8 
170.2 
175.9 
196.7 
200.4 
230.2 
266.3 
292.2* 


mbwwhyry——c 
to : 





| 


Total Production 


Volume 
1938-39 
= 100 
100 
113 
110 
109 
108 
114 
112 
118 
123 


120+ 





Value 
of 
Building 
Permits 





Net National | 


Income 


OAS ee ed 


350.1 
365.3 
410.8 
418.4 
472.7* 








* Provisional. 


Zealand 


+ Debt domiciled overseas is expressed in New 


ANNUAL AND 





Trade and Exchange Money and Banking 
| | | Net 
Balance of Volume Overseas 
Assets 
(Revised | 
Series) ' 


Monthly 
Bank 
Debits 
(excluding 
Govt.) 


Advances and Investments 
in New Zealand 


Credit 
Balances 
in Savings 
Accounts 


Exchange 


Imports | 
| Transactions 
| 


Exports of 
Money Reserve 


Bank 


Trading 
sia = F Banks ¥ 
¥ TZ Ilia 

Calendar £N.Z. millions ai 


Year 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Month 
1950—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 


Sept. 


(ct 

Nov. 

De Cc 
1951—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 





Annual Totals 


SO PMNNOANY 
— a NJ ee me NIG 
&wuDnoOowund 


49.4 
49.0 


Year En 


n.a. 


| 


~ 
~ 


| 


NW 
OY 


SID Ww 


Sen w 


—-rn— 


led 


hON bo 


Average « 
W eekly Fi 
12.0 
14.8 
17.4 
21:5 
27.6 
be 
35.0 
38.2 


rt 


a 
win 


= 
J 


Wn muuiin 


CIN typ me ome ND 


1 ee ee ee ae ae 


47.4 
46.6 
48.1 
48.1 


48.2 





0.0F 


f 


54.9 
71.0 
80.9 
100.8 
125. 
tS/. 
150 
176 
184.: 
195 
207. 
232.7 


ww UIwW +S + lo WW 


As at la 


220.0 
236.6 
247.0 
242.4 
234.8 
237.0 
227.2 
217.8 
219.0 
223.5 
a 


260.37 


263.9 
27374 
291.0 
276.9 
277.8 


dverage of Monthly Figures 


65.8 
64.6 
70.7 
Fak 
80.7 
85.4 
83.4 
86.8 
99.3 
105.4 
96.7 
107.5 


10.3 
23.6 
30.1 
38.5 
42.2 
J9.8 
80.4 
100.7 
102.6 
84.1 
70.6 


f3.1 


st Balance Day 
63.4 
67.3 
74.2 
82.3 
89.2 
87.0 
83.5 
78.4 
710 
68.8 
63.5 
73.0F 


92.0 

97.8 
109.5 
104.6 
104.4 
105.0 
104.0 
112 
109.9 
110.5 
118.5 
122.37 


900.9 
99.3 
99.8 
102.4 
114.4 


125.9 
131.6 
146.6 
149.2 
150.9 


22.8 
28.2 
24.7 
32.9 
46.0 
47.3 
33.6 
36.8 
30.6 
44.9 
83.2 
90.6 


108.0 

109.3 

104.8 
92.3 
86.0 
85.6 
FIO 
73.6 
81.3 
86.0 
88.1 


975 


101.1 
102.1 
93.6 
80.9 
72.4 


79.8 
84.8 
86.4 
87.4 
106.5 
PEs 
138.7 
175.0 
188.6 
196.6 
243.8 


Total 
Monthly 
202.5 
241.3 
287.5 
214.0 
263.0 
243.2 
215.9 
235.9 
214.6 
233.4 
254.1 
320.9 


296.0 
309.8 
313.5 
297.7 
297.2 





| 


31st March 
74.6 
71.9 
78.4 
90.8 
108.5 
132.5 
156.7 
182.7 
217.0 
228.7 
239.3 
253.6 
As at 
End of 
Month 
248.1 
247.5 
253.6 
254.6 
256.1 
256.7 
257.2 
258.0 
258.7 
259.1 
258.8 
259.6 


260.7 
259.2 





+ Last Wednesday before Christmas 


r Revised 
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ZEALAND STATISTICS 


CONTENTS OF THIS TABLE 


UAL 


Sources: 


Census and Statistics Department 
Labour Department 





Wages and 


Salaries 


National Income 


Personal 


Consumption 





111.1 
117.7 
120.6 
126.7 
140.4 
147.0 
161.8 
186.3 
210.1 
226.7 
252.6* 





160 


250 
285 
340 
345* 





Private Gross Capital 
Savings H Formation 





Total 
Taxation 


£N.Z. millions 


16 43 


82 40 


68 
83 
28 


78* 


85 
133 

70 
116* 








37.8 
61.4 
68.2 
87.9 
100.8 
108.7 
114.9 
113.1 
122.3 
130.4 
135.6 


157.9 


Public Finance 


| Current Expenditure 


__| Social Security | 








42.9 

76.8 
107.4 
189.4 
206.5 
179.9 
189.9 
130.4 
115.0 
129.2 
113.0 
123.9 


Other 





Overseast | 
i 


131.4 
132.9 
128.3 
132.8 
133.6 
133.8 
95.2 
95.2 
83.8 
80.6 
78.8 


Public Debt 


Internal 


146.2 
190.2 
230.8 
304.7 
366.7 
403.3 
472.7 
483.0 
494.1 
534.4 


565.1 


Total 


277.6 
323.1 
359.0 
437.5 
500.4 
537.1 

568.0 
578.2 
577.9 
615.0 
643.9 





March Year 


1938-39 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 





currency at the rate £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100 = £A.125. 
MONTHLY 








Govt. 
Security 
Yield 


Share 
Prices 
Index 
(All 
groups) 





Per cent 


4.24 
3.61 
3.37 
3.20 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 
3.01 
3.00 








Consumers’ 
(Retail) 
Price Index 


| All Groups 


Food 


748 
782 
810 
838 
856 
872 
884 
891 
919 
992 
1009 
1056 








Locally 


Produced 


Wholesale Prices 
Index 


Imported 
| 


Annual Averages 


700 
716 
757 
793 
801 
819 
835 
&49 
909 
998 
1018 


1155 


530 
| 627 
704 
| 773 
| 852 
| R81 
894 

891 

909 
| 1022 
1000 

| 1061 


Monthly Figures 


1030 
1023 
1043 
1049 
1160 
1210 
1218 
1207 
1208 
1220 
1226 
1235 


1021 
1025 
1031 
1035 
1060 
1069 
1072 
1084 
1089 
1091 
1092 
1100 


All Groups 


Uniform Base: First Quarter, 1949 = 1000 


590 
658 
722 
780 
833 
858 
873 
875 
908 
1012 
1005 
1093 


1024 
1025 
1035 
1039 
1095 
1118 
1124 
1127 
1130 
1136 
1140 





Export 
Prices 
Index 


496 
571 
582 
594 
618 
649 
699 
764 
957 
1059 
1036 


Wage 
Rate 
Index 





Unem- 
ployed 


| Number 


24,214 
18,037 
9 5¢ 3 
2,736 
1 096 
913 
677 
368 

83 

61 

88 

34 





Calendar 
Year 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Month 


1950—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1951—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 











88 


IV—-NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT REVENUE 


(£N.Z. thousands) 


1.—Consolidated Fund 


AND EXPENDITURE 
Source: N.Z. Gazette 


JUNE, 





Year Ended 31st March 
REVENUE: 


Taxation 
Customs 
Beer Duty 
Sales Tax 
Film Hire Tax 
Highways 
Stamp and Death Duties 
Land Tax 
Income Tax 
National Security Tax 
Miscellaneous 
Total Taxation! 


Interest— 
On Capital Liability: 
Working Railways 
Postal and Telegraph 
Other Accounts 
On Public Debt Redemption Fund 
On Other Public Moneys 
Issue of Stock? 
Other Receipts* 


Total Revenue 


1945 


8.472 
2.074 
44 64 

128 
1,930 
2.282 

953 


25.086 


45,689 


1,100 
709 
1,467 
0 
L7i2 


3,195 


54,248 


1946 | = 1947 


8,800 
2,309 
4,505 
134 
2,324 
2,802 
937 
26,4¢ ro) 


93 


48,371 90,715 


1,059 100 
713 739 
1,728 1,356 
356 358 
2,001 2,161 


4,278 12,865 


58,506 108,294 


1948 


ff — + 


Nt ¢) 
AW in 
tO by BW & GW 4 = 


96,099 


746 
2018 
301 


1,938 


16,014 
117,116 


1949 


t7 772 
20,000 
15,246 
141,524 


1950 


1951 


23,600 
5.034 
16,827 
107 
3,997 
12,129 
1,043 
59,442 


122,181 


1.922 





EXPENDITURE: 
PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS— 
Interest 
Amortization and Management of 
Debt 
Superannuation Fund 
Payments to Boroughs 
Transfer to War Expenses A/c. 
Compensation to Reserve Bank ? 
Other 
Total Permanent Appropriations 
ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 
Legislative, Prime Minister's Dept 
and External Affairs 
Stabilization 
General Administration & Finanes 
Law and Order 
Defence 
Development of Primary and 
Secondary Industries: 
Agriculture 
Industries and Commerce, Tour- 
ist and Publicity 
Lands and Survey 
Other 
Social Services: 
Health and Mental Hospitals 
Education 
War and other Pensions 
T’sfer to Social Security Fund 
Nat. Prov. and Friendly Soc’ies 
Maintenance of Public Works 
Unauthorised Expenditure 


Total Annual Appropriations 


Total Expenditure 


17.323 
4,069 
1917 


4,000 


688 


27,988 


334 


2,934 


25,045 
53.033 


18,584 17,559 
4,212 4.956 


2,319 2,956 
3,000 


460 


28,931 


31,752 


57,252 103,683 


435 
29,321 


983 
14.622 
8.477 
1,537 
9,382 


1,610 


1,730 
1,184 
1,073 


5,962 
8.883 
4,688 
16,000 
9 809 

69 


~ 86,009" 
115,330 


16,620 


9,409 
2,530 
205 

2, 000 
29,576 


421 


51,762 


1,020 
11.087 
7,702 
1,694 
8 987 


1,845 


eH 
L209 
3,437 


8.081 
9,589 
4,926 
15,000 
10,6080 
128 


87,1317 


138,893 


25,661 


2,470 


] ae 8 
1,031 
3,683 


8,865 
11,614 
5.308 
12,000 
11,852 
482 


17,264 


9,050 
2.850 
254 


604+ 
~ $0,022 


941 
9372 
11,977 
2,142 
13,942 


13,346 





95,0287 
120,689 


105,481° 
135,504 





1947 
vide fu 
the. payment 
ss 
Recei ts 
ion and Mete 
8 incluces expenditure for 
wcluding certain expenditure previou 


Wat Expenses 


it ¢ 


nditure are shown as 


1 Highways Accoun 


and Secondary 


the exchange 


rate apy 


“Departmer 


ital Receipts” 


t’ now abolished 


In dustries 


Highways Account’ 


Other 


reciation on 20th August, 1948 


and included under 


1951 
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" : IV-—NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


(EN.Z. thousands) 2.—War Expenses Account Source: N.Z. Gazette 





Year Ended 3ist March 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
RECEIPTS : 
l.oans—Stock Issued 37,224 16,315 20 
National Savings 10,252 9,327 7,945 
Treasury Bills Issued -- 8,000 
Memorandum of Security 8,480 3,538 
Other Dr. 1,537" 3 
54,418 37,183 7,965 
War Taxation 48,732 51.417 - 
Transfers from Consolidated Fund 6.200 - 3,000 6,666 
Transfers from Other Accounts — — 
Lend-Lease 24,248 21,030 1,655 
Canadian Mutual Aid 298 5.806 56 
Rehabilitation 118 369 915 1,434 
Disposal of Surplus Assets 3.479 11,270 11,071 5,426 
Other 1,489 1,406 14,925 3,497 
Total 138,982 128,480 39,587 17,022 
EXPENDITURE : 
Navy 6,639 6,014 3,986 
Army 50,969 24,018 10.546 
Air ~ 33,283 | 32,122 2,603 
Rehabilitation 1,243 yA? K 4,742 
Gratuities ais 18,000 1.777 
Reverse Lend-Lease 26,735 22,778 1,250 
Transfer for Redemption of Securities 6,250 27.500 3.500 
Other 4,890 | 1,640 19,288 ! Cr. 346 
Total 130,009 | 134,645 47,693 17,694 7,3: 4,279 


‘Net receipts on account of advance subscriptions. * Advance to State 
Includes gift of £12,500, 





Advane*s Corporat to cover loans ex servicemen 
0 to Britain 


3.—Social Security Fund 





RECEIPTS : 
Social Security Charge 13,664 oe 22,384 26,177 29,37 31,703 
Transfer from Consolidated Fund 4,500 y st 18,000 16,000 bt 12,000 
Other 613 2 136 97 5 71 
Total 18,776 22,286 40,520 42,274 44,4: 43,773 
EXPENDITURE : 
Medical and Hospital Benefits 5,235 5.564 6,212 7,021 8,461 
Age Benefits 8,492 9.818 11,881 12,976 15,134 
Invalidity and Sickness Benefits 1,424 1,749 2,182 2,264 . 2,406 
Family Benefits 1,405 2,612 12,681 13,799 14,851 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefits 1,009 1,068 1,552 1,734 2,126 
Universal Superannuation 995 1,186 1,350 1,594 2,179 
Other 772 964 969 1,055 1,203 


Total M19,332 22,960 36,825 40,443 46,360 49,421 








4.—National Development Loans Account 





RECEIPTS : 
Stock Issued 11,148 12,980 15.600 19,447 28,284 19,399 33,975 
Treasury Bills Issued - 6.500 — 15,000 
Total 11,148 12,980 15,660 25,947 28,284 34,399 33,975 
EXPENDITURE: 
Transfers to Accounts— 
:lectrie Supply 2,720 2,920 , 5,500 
Public Works (includes Housing Construction 6,915 6,872 J 11,400 
State Coal-mines 700 350 2 1,560 
State Forests 270 300 75 1,050 
Land Settlement 500 5 1.700 
Working Railways 343 851 75 1,650 
Post Office 





Other 210 202 , 173 ~- 
Miscellaneous" nore aii 5: 2914 1,560 


Total 11,158 12,995 5 25.947 | 28,284 


" Includes purchases of shares, and in 1948 transfer tc 





» Loans Redemption Account 
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V — FACTORY PRODUCTION 
Source: Census and Statistics Department 
I: Processing of Primary Products—Meat freezing and preserving, ham and bacon curing, butter, cheese, and other milk products, sausage 
casing manufacture, fell-mongering and wool-scouring, boiling down and manure-making. 


Group 


Group II: Public Utility Industries—Gasworks and electricity generation and supply. 

Group III: Processing of Natural Resources—Fish canning, saw-milling, lime-crushing and cement making, brick, tile and pottery-making, 
phormium-flax milling, and linen-flax processing. 

“secondary 


Group IV: Secondary Industries—All other industries covered by the statistics representing “true manufacturing” o1 production” 


Base 1938-39 


including clothing, printing, general engineering and body-building and motor and cycle engineering. 


140 


(a) Index Numbers of Value and Volume. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE AND VOLUME OF FACTORY PRODUCTION 


BASE 1938-1939 ~ 100 





PROCESSING PASTORAL 
FARM PRODUCTS 
GROUP | 


TOTAL 
ALL GROUPS 
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948-49 figures are estimates based on a sample survey 
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V—FACTORY PRODUCTION 
(b) Principal Statistics by Industrial Groups. 
GROUP I. 


Value of Land, 
Bidgs., Plant, 
and Machinery 


£N.Z.000 Number £N.Z.000 £N.Z.000 £N.Z.000 £N.Z.000 
1942-43 10,434 16,015 5,697 66,297 55,667 10,630 
1943-44 10,350 16,080 5,710 65,551 55,158 10,393 
1944-45 10,359 16,541 6,435 73,855 61,693 12,162 
1945-46 10,463 17,036 7,138 72,181 59,674 12,507 
1946-47 10,918 17,291 7,428 80,203 66,201 14,002 
1947-48 12,398 17,877 8.164 101,785 87,168 14,617 
1948-497 n.a. 17,800 8,700 111,000 95,000 16,000 
1949-50 15,063 17,707 9,439 127,257 108,249 19,008 


Persons Salaries and Total Value Cost of Added 
Engaged Wages Paid of Products Materials Used Value* 


GROUP II. 


1942-43 42.853 1,811 10,157 7,003 
1943-44 44,031 1,915 10,849 7,483 
1944-45 47,462 2.034 11,215 7,901 
1945-46 51,370 2,317 11,716 8,286 
1946-47 56,935 2,470 12,457 9,129 
1947-48 68,518 2.548 12,768 9,298 
1948-49+ na. | 2.800 14,300 10,600 
1949-50 84,264 3,067 15,221 11,048 


GROUP III. 
1942-43 4,638 11,395 3,643 9.618 6,127 
1943-44 4,901 12,055 3,888 10,205 6,598 
1944-45 5,147 11,772 3,934 10,185 6,519 
1945-46 5,276 11,746 4,191 11,199 7,290 
1946-47 5,341 | 11,533 4,384 12,110 7,773 
1947-48 5,940 | 5,362 14.926 9,687 
1948-494 n.a. | 3,2 5,900 17,400 11,600 
1949-50 7,327 3.x 6,299 19,287 12,364 


GROUP IV. 


1942-43 30,329 81,818 21,104 79,864 41,286 38,578 
1943-44 31,458 84,304 22,920 89,082 46,636 42,446 
1944-45 34,023 88,490 24,976 94,546 49,435 45,111 
1945-46 36,780 93,414 27 853 100,163 91,639 48,524 
1946-47 40,327 99,412 31,054 113,336 58,867 54,469 
1947-48 45,957 103,747 36,059 142,677 80,068 62,609 
1948-49} n.a. 105,200 38,600 158,300 91,600 66,700 
1949-50 55,640 106,861 42,512 170,439 95,509 74,930 


ALL GROUPS. 


1942-43 88,254 114,590 32,256 165,936 107,448 58,488 
1943-44 90,741 117,864 34,433 175,687 112,884 62,803 
1944-45 96,991 122,414 37,379 189,801 122,695 67,106 
1945-46 103,891 128,208 41,499 195,259 123,508 71,751 
1946-47 113,520 134,435 45,336 218,106 138,534 79,572 
1947-48 132,813 140,267 52,133 272,155 181,773 90,382 
1948-497 na. 142,500 56,000 301,000 203,000 98,000 


1949-50 162,293 144,309 61,317 332,294 221,729 110,475 





*Added Value is the difference between the value of the products and the cost of materials used, and represents the 
value created by the manufacturing processes. + Estimate based on a sample survey 
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VI—-FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
(EN.Z. thousands) 1. Net Overseas Assets (Revised Series)* 
Last 1948 ] 1949 1950 1951 


Wednesday 5 
‘ Reserve Tradin ‘ R ; Trad Reserve Tradirg 
in Month: Total Bank Banke Total auik ‘ Banks” Total Bank Banks Total 


Jan. 84,819 50.770 14,038 64,809 46,862 16.498 63,360 58,413 32,482 90,895 
Feb. 94,240 54,329 15,536 69,865 49,179 18,125 67,304 65,198 34,053 99,251 
Mar. 89,636 58,227 16,749 74,975 54,076 20,100 74,175 68,254 31,504 99,758 
Apr. 95,551 60,998 16,730 77,728 = 58,362 23,924 82,285 72410 30,000 102,410 
May 97,296 65,652 16,598 82,250 65,607 23.634 89,241 80,410 34.018 114,428 
June 100,017 66,364 13,623 79,987 68,411 18,605 87,016 
July 100,344 62,756 15,281 78,037 67,340 16,169 83,509 
Aug. 78,568* 58312 13435 71,747 66,099 ~=—:12,302_—S— 78,402 
Sept. 72,804 54,832 11,166 65,998 57,635 13,374 71,009 
Oct. 66,487 49,474 12,691 62,165 54,916 13,927 68,843 
Nov. 63,138 46,961 13,141 | 60,102 53,871 9,670 63,541 
Dec. 66,052; 44,418 = 15,3207 | 59,738; 50,971¢  22.013+ | 72,984+ 

* Foreign exchange and overseas investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. The Reserve Bank 

ot 


figures inc’ude not only sterling exchange as formerly, but ¢ foreign exchange holdings and overseas investments, 


% Un and after 2uth August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities couverted te NZ. curr ney at raie, Adty.1U0 aN.Z 100 + Last Wednesday before Christmas. 


(£N.Z. thousands) 2. Foreign Exchange Transactions of New Zealand Banking System 
| e 











| 1950 | 1951 
‘ ——— RECEIPTS PAYMENTS Balance R ECEIPTS PAYMENTS — 
Exporis Other Imports*® Other I vaoneti ns Exports Other Imports® Other Tenmnnetl ns 
Jan. 18,249 1,744 12,238 31 + 5,437 30,042 2,429 13,938 3,027 |+15,202 
Feb. 17,500 1,657 12,749 Sos + 3,274 26,044 1,509 16,207 2,813 |+ 8,532 
Mar. 22,648 1,430 13,066 36 +- 6,647 15,546 2,188 14,773 485 + 476 
April 17,582 1,445 9,403 Pe +- 6,870 18,810 1,544 13,428 97, + 3,953 
May 22,079 1,834 14,099 BS t 6,543 23,626 1,484 12,765 ae + 9,988 
June 14,186 1,699 15,130 3,392 2,637 

July 11,685 1,817 11,994 3,701 2,194 | 

Aug. 10,486 1,980 14,566 4,040 6,140 | 

Sept. 9,738 1,138 16,011 1,466 6,601 

Oct. 11,609 1,278 14,338 3,326 4,777 

Nov. 12.666 1,539 15,476 2,113 3,384 

Dec. 26,160 1,426 13,695 2.474 +- 11,417 

Total 194,588 18,988 162,767 36,354 +- 14,455 


* Includes estimated payments for Government imports. 


NET OVERSEAS ASSETS 


EXCHANGE RATE 
ADJUSTED, 20/8/1948 
} 

v 
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